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Abridged from the Christian Union. 
THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Hitherto it must be confessed that more pre-emi- 
nence has been given both in art and literature to 
the more delicate and tender side of Christ’s char- 
acter, because He has been the theme of the poet 
and the recluse rather than of the manof action. But 
we are beginning to perceive dimly the manliness 
of Christ; to see in Him a hero above all other 
heroes. It is often said that there is no pen-and- 
ink portrait of Jesus in the New Testament, and 
the lack has often been lamented. It is true; yet 
it contains a symbolical picture which suggests some 
features of His impressive presence. The vision 
which John saw in spirit on the Lord’s Day, and 
which recalled to him the Son of Man, had eyes 
like a flame of fire, and feet like fine brass, and a 
voice as the sound of many waters. I wonder 
whether John remembered the day when, alone, 
with flashing eyes, and a martial tread, and a voice 
of thunder, Christ cleared the Temple courts of the 
traffickers who disgraced it; or that hour when, 
With His face steadfastly set, He went up to Jeru- 
salem, His disciples following behind, not venturing 
to question Him, and whispering to one another 
beneath their breath; or that day when the mob 


in Jerusalem took up stones to stone Him, and He 
passed through their midst unharmed, while they 
parted before Him like the waves of the Red Sea 
at Aaron’s rod; or that night when the Temple 
police came out to arrest Him and He came from 
His praying to meet them, and put Himself between 
them and His affrighted disciples, just awakened 
from their sleep, and demanded of the police sternly 
whom they sought, and held them at bay by the 
mere power of His presence ‘till His disciples 
gathered their scattered wits and fled. We have not 
completed our study of Christ till we have looked 
both on the picture of Him stooping and writing 
on the ground that He might not further abash the 
shrinking adulteress at His side, until her last ac- 
cuser had gone out; and that other picture of Him 
standing in the Temple and pouring out upon the 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, an invective of 
scorn which has no parallel in either ancient or 
modern literature. 

Transcending all distinctions of individual idiosyn- 
crasy, of race and nationality, and even of sex, the 
character of Christ transcends also all the progress 
of the ages. Hestill marches at the head of hu- 
manity ; and the world after eighteen centuries has 
much to learn before it has learned Him, and much 
to do before it has become Him. The influence of 
most men dies with them; if in some few instances 

lit survives, it grows less and less as the years pass 
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on. First a power, then an influence, then only a 
memory: of whom is not this true, if we except 
Jesus of Nazareth? In His case the reverse is true. 
. He died in darkness and amid scorn and contume- 
ly. The religion of Judea, the culture of Greece, 
the power of Rome, knew Him not. The few 
faithful friends who still clung to His memory were 
not too many to be contained in one upper cham- 
ber. To-day His name fills the world; the cross, 
emblem of ignominy, on which He seemed to perish, 
but was crowned, holds out its arms as in benedic- 
tion upon many a village clustering about the 
churches consecrated to His service, and is worn as 
the outward symbol of the heart’s adoration on 
many a woman’s breast; and the last eighty years 
of the church’s life sees a greater accession to His 
followers than the total growth of all the eighteen 
hundred years which preceded. The scoffs and 
sneers of infidelity are silenced, not by the argu- 
ments of Christian scholars, but by the character of 
Christ Himself; and Renan, Hooykaas, and John 
Stuart Mill join in ascriptions of honor to His name 
and in expressions of gratitude for His influence. 


From The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
SEN-NEN-NEH. 


Sen-nen-neh is a word which in some of the 
numerous African dialects means peace. When 
Stanley and his brave followers were making that 
wonderful voyage of discovery down the Congo 
River through -the heart of Central Africa, they 


found their greatest dangers in the hostility of the 


native tribes. To meet a stranger and not to fight 
with him was to their savage minds inconceivable. 
They looked on the strange men sailing down their 
rivers and penetrating their jungles as natural ene- 
mies, whose only errand must be a hostile one. To 
have sen-nen-neh, peace, shouted to them, they 
thought ai first a stratagem to lure them to destruc- 
tion. When it finally dawned upon them that these 
people meant no harm, but only wished a safe pas- 
sage through the land and the privilege of buying 
food, their terror and animosity, in the majority of 
instances, changed to confidence and friendliness. 
Some tribes, however, were never placated at all, 
but foughtto the end and gave no quarter, and only 
retreated when they found the guns of the expedi- 
tion so sure and deadly in their effect. The expe- 
dition had just passed a tribe of man-eating savages 
whom all their arts had failed to pacify, and to whose 
deadly arrows and murderous spears and clubs they 
were obliged to answer with their guns, when ‘‘ we 
came,”’ says Stanley, ‘‘ to a banana grove of a de- 
licious and luxuriant greenness which the shadowy 
blackness ot the antique forest behind it only made 
more agreeable and pleasant. Beyond this grove 
the bank was lined by hundreds of men and women, 
standing or sitting down, their eyes directed towards 
our approaching flotilla. Sen-nen-neh! was de- 
livered with happy effect by one of our boat-boys. A 
chorus of sen-nen-nehs long drawn, loud, and har- 
monious, quickly following the notes of the last 
syllable, burst from the large assembly until both 
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banks of the great river re-echoed it with indes. 
cribable pathos. The accents were peaceful, the 
bearing of the people and the presence of women 
unmistakably pacific, so the word was given to drop 
anchor. We held up long necklaces of beads to 
view, blue, red, yellow, and black. ‘Come, my 
friends,’ I said, ‘let us talk. Bring one canoe here, 
These beads to those who dare approach us.’ There 
was a short moment of hesitation, and then some 
forms disappeared and soon came out again bearing 
gourds, chickens, bananas, and vegetables, which 
they placed carefully in a small canoe. Two women 
stepped in and boldly paddled towards us, amid the 
deep silence of my people as well as those on shore, 
. . . « The women then gave me the articles they 
brought, which were received by the members of 
the expedition with such hearty clapping of hands 
that it sent the shore people. into convulsions of 
laughter. Presently the great native canoes drew 
near, forming dense walls of humanity on each side, 
‘Tell us, friends,’ we asked, ‘ why it is you age so 
friendly when those up the river are so wicked ? 

‘« Then a chief said, ‘ Because yesterday some of 
our fishermen heard you speak to the Amu Nyam, 
saying you were their friends. But the Amu-Nyam 
are bad; they eat people; we don’t. They fight 
with us often. They fought with you, and while 
you were fighting our fishermen came down and 
told us the Waji wa (Stanley and his men) were 
coming, but they come as friends ; they don’t want 
to fight. To-day we sent a canoe with plenty of 
provisions up the river. If you had been bad people 
you would havetaken that canoe. We were behind 
the bushes in that island watching you, but you said 
sen-nen-neh to them and passed on. Had you 
seized that canoe, our drums would have sounded 
for war and you would have had to fight us as you 
did the Amu-Nyam. See, we have left our spears 
on one of those islands. We have nothing.’ It was 
true, as I had already seen to my wonder and ad- 
miration,”’ 

How long will ‘t be before these lands will echo 
with the messengers of true peace, how long before 
these dark nations will learn to make war no more 
and all dwell together as brothers ? 

The first white man these savage tribes ever saw, 
Stanley, came with sen-nen-neh on his lips. Is not 
that significant of the mission the white race will 
fulfil to their dusky brethren on the Dark Conti 
nent, make them subjects of the Prince of Peace? 

To learn how rapidly this is being done, one 
need but read the accounts in all the missionary 
and other periodicals of the wonderful opening up 
of Central Africa to the civilized world and the ef- 
forts being made for its Christianization. May God 
speed the day ! 


THERE is no happy death, but that which con- 
ducts to a happy immortality ;—no joy in putting 
off the body, if we have not put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; no consolation in escaping from the 
miseries of time, till we have obtained a well- 
grounded hope of a blessed eternity. 
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From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
DR. BENJ. RUSH AND ANTHONY BENEZET: 





In a little memorial of the Huguenot Quaker 
schoolmaster, of Philadelphia, Anthony Benezet, 
prepared by his friend, Dr. Benj. Rush, the latter 
referring to the burial of Benezet, says: ‘* Colonel 
J—1., who had served in the American army 
during the late war, in returning from the funeral 
pronounced an eulogium upon him. It consisted 
only of the following words: ‘I would rather,’ 
said he, ‘ be Anthony Benezet in that coffin than 
George Washington, with all his fame.’ ” 

The Benezets were an eminent French family, 
some of whom, embracing the Protestant faith, 
were made to know the terrors and encounter the 
losses which followed the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the bicencentary of which notable 
event is announced to be celebrated upon one of 
the days of the coming month. Anthony (born in 
1713) united with the Society of Friends at the 
early age of fourteen, and, coming to Philadel- 
phia, taught school for awhile at Germantown, but 
soon relinquished that position to take the headship 
of the City school, founded by charter of William 
Penn—the institution which, under the name of the 
“William Penn Charter School,’ is now located 
on Twelfth street, below Market. Anthony Benezet 
was a successful teacher in the best sense of the 
term, doing good service for the community during 
the long period of forty years. Meanwhile he pub- 
lished a number of tracts on philanthropic subjects, 
particularly upon the enslavement of the Africans, 
the civilization and Christian instruction of the 
Indian race, the wrongfulness of the war systems of 
the world, and (what is of nota little present his- 
toric interest) upon the use of ardent spirits. Dr. 
Rush, referring (1788) to these publications of 
Benezet, says that they ‘‘were circulated with great 
industry and at his own expense throughout every 
part of the United States.” 

The tract of Benezet, dissuading against the use 


of spirituous liquors as a beverage, was issued eleven | 


years earlier than the treatise upon the same sub- 
ject by Dr. Rush. It has the title ** The Mighty 
Destroyer Displayed, in some account of the Dread- 


ful Havock made by the Mistaken Use as well as | 


Abuse of Distilled Spirituous Liquors. By A Lover 
of Mankind. Philadelphia, 1774.’ The physio- 
logical aspect of the subject is sustained by the 
views (which the author gives) of a number of emi- 
nent physicians; the testimony of travelers as to 
the observed effects of intemperance, or of absti- 
hence, upon the natives of various countries is 
given ; safe substitutes for intoxicants are men- 
tioned in detail ; some moral and social considera- 
tions are added. 

Itshould be stated that the Essay of Benezet 
goes further—perhaps some would say, is ‘‘ more 
advanced ’’—than that of Rush, inasmuth as the 
former advises against the ordinary use of any drink 
Which is liable to steal away a man’s senses, and 
tender him foolish, irascible, uncontrollable and 
dangerous. The pamphlet is of forty-eight duode- 





cimo pages, and is quite rare, there being none in 
the Philadelphia and Mercantile Libraries. The 
Pennsylvania Historical Society possesses a single 
copy. 

Before taking leave of the subject of the fore- 
going tract it may be well to add a portion of the 
reference which is made to it by Roberts Vaux, who, 
in a memoir of Benezet (1817), says: ‘* Against 
the employment, therefore, of that article (spirit- 
ous liquors), excepting in the materia medica, he 
maintained a continual and faithful testimony. His 
exertions to diminish the abuse of it were not con- 
fined to oral argument and admonition, but he 
conceived it to be of ‘sufficient importance to com- 
municate his sentiments respecting it to the world 
in a pamphlet which he published in 1778.’? (The 
date should be, as already stated, 1774). 

It will now be of interest to refer to a letter (in 
MS.., in possession of Philadelphia Library, Ridg- 
way Branch) written by Granville Sharp, London, 
toth October, 1785, to Dr. Benjamin Rush, in 
which having thanked the latter for his ‘‘two ex- 
cellent little tracts,” G.S. continues: ‘‘ And [so 
much approved the other little tract against the use 
of spirituous liquorsthat I delivered one of the copies 
to Mr. Dilly, the bookseller, to be republished or at 
least to be inserted in some of the magazines.”” It 
was issued in Englaad as a tract. A second letter 
(probably not heretofore published) of value to all 
interested in the historic question of the extinction 
of slavery, is the following from Granville Sharp 
to Dr. Rush, dated London, Old Jewry, 21st Feb- 
ruary, 1774: 

‘* The person also who reprinted Mr. Benezet’s 
Historical Account of Guinea, with the extracts 
from my Book and several others against Slavery, 
has been 2 considerable loser by it for want of sale. 
I believe I was his principal customer, for I sent 
copies to all the Judges, to several of the nobility, 
and many others. And with respect to my own 
Tracts, | have generally given away the greatest 
part of the several impressions even before they 
were advertized for sale, or published in the book- 
sellers’ sense of that word; so that you need not 
wonder at the backwardness of the booksellers in 
undertaking publications of books which are not on 
entertaining subjects, suited to the depravity of the 
generality of readers.” 


Surely, this response might well have depressed 
our naturally vivacious Huguenot of the Quaker 
City when it was imparted to him by the recipient 
of the letter. But let us mark the sequel of his 
faithful work in the life history of Thomas Clark- 
son, that valuable co-worker with Wilberforce, 


*Granville Sharp and Fowell Buxton for the sup- 


pression of the slave trade and slavery. Clarkson, 
being a senior bachelor of arts at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, had a Latin dissertation to prepare upon 
any subject he might elect. ‘‘ When going by acci- 
dent into a friend’s house,”’ he says, ‘‘ I took up a 
newspaper then lying on the table; one of the ar- 
ticles which attracted my notice was an adver- 
tisement of Anthony Benezet’s historical account 
of Guinea. I soon left my friend and his paper, 
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and to lose no time hastened to London to buy it. 
In this precicus book I found about all I wanted.” 
Roberts Vaux gives the supplementary information 
that ‘‘ the information furnished by Benezet’s book 
[to Clarkson] encouraged him to complete his 
essay, which was rewarded with the first prize, and 
from that moment Clarkson’s mind became inter- 
ested with the great subject of the abolition.” This 
was in 1785. And so, as we now calmly recur to 
that singularly blind and indefensible deed of just 
two centuries ago, when Louis XIV., Madame 
De Maintenon, and Pére la Chaise the confessor, 
brought about the banishment of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Huguenots—thrifty, God-fearing citizens 
of France—we may see how, as in the case of Ben- 
ezet, that which was the incalculable loss of their 
own land has eventuated in vast good to the world 
at large. 

Much might be said of the enlightened views of 
Dr. Rush upon, and in opposition to, war, and the 
probable influence of Benezet and others of his 
many peace-loving friends in causing him to take 
the pronounced stand upon this subject that he 
did. The interested inquirer, however, is referred 
to Dr. Rush’s several essays (which may be found 
at the Philadelphia Library) entitled ‘‘ Thoughts 
upon the Amusements and Punishments which are 
proper for Schools,’’ ‘* Observations upon the 
Study of the Latin and Greek Languages ’’ (point- 
ing out the martial and sensuous tendencies of 
many of the classics), ‘‘ A Plan for a Peace Office 
for the United States,” and ‘* An Address to the 
Ministers of the Gospel of every Denomination in 
the United States upon subjects interesting to 
morals,” (1788). The concluding paragraph of 
the latter paper may be read with profit in these 
days of strikes, wars and rumors of wars. 

‘*It is with inexpressible pleasure that I have 
lately seen an account of a recommendation from 
the Presbyterian Synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia to all the churches under their care to settle 
their disputes after the manner of the primitive 
Christians and Friends bLy- arbitration. Blessed 
event in the history of mankind! May their prac- 
tice spread among all sects of Christians, and may 
it prove a prelude of that happy time foretold in 
the Scripture, when war and murder shall be no 
more.” Jostan _W. LEEDs. 


THE END OF EDUCATION. 


Archdeacon Farrar, in concluding his address at 
the opening of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, spoke thus : 

‘¢ The true end of education, of whatever kind, 
we must set steadily before us. There are some 
who wish to know that they may know ; this is base 
curiosity. There are some who wish to know that 
they may be known; this is base vanity. There are 
some who wish to sell their knowledge ; this is base 
covetousness. There are some who wish to know 
that they may edify; this is charity—and those 
who wish to be edified, this is heavenly prudence. 
The object of education is that we may learn to see 
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and know God here and glorify Him in heaven 
hereafter. Knowledge is not a court in which to 
rest, nor a tower, but a rich treasure-house for the 
glory of God. We should seek it that we may be- 
come profitable members of the church and the 
commonwealth, and hereafter be partakers of His 
vision and His Sabbath. We should first seek to 
be men.’”? Here the speaker quoted an early ex- 
pression from Garfield, who, being questioned as to 
his future, replied that first of all, he would try to 
be a man; for if he failed in this, it would be use. 
less for him to try and be anything else. ‘‘ For 
this it is necessary that there should be given edu- 
cation in righteousness. We live by admiration, 
hope and love. These are parts of the training of 
the spirit. We have bodies, but we are spirits. 
This alone can teach us the end of life. We should 
always be faithful the best we know to God, to our 
country, to our fellow-men and to ourselves. Edu- 
cation is never perfect except when lighted at the 
top.”” The orator closed with a beautiful address 


of advice to the students, concluding as follows: 
‘¢ Keep innocerce; be all that true men ought to 
be. Let neither pleasure tempt nor pain appall, 
Who hath this, hath all things; having naught, 
who have it not.”’ 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


From the Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this body, we take the following extracts : 

Finances.—The last Annual Meeting voted to 
recommend an increase of fifty per cent. over the 
contributions of individuals and-churches for the 
previous year. ‘This would have made an addition 
of about $70,000, and would have given us at this 
time a total of $360,000, or near the one thousand 
dollars a day which the Executive Committee had 
ventured to call for. 

The total of receipts has been $287,594.19. Of 
this sum $223,034.77 was from collections and do- 
nations, and $64,559.42 from legacies. There has 
been an increase of $36,834.21 from collections 
and donations and a decrease of $61,807.31 in 
legacies, making a total decrease this year in re- 
ceipts of $24,973.10. The total expenditure for 
the year has been $301,928.37. Debt, Sept. 39, 
1884 ($14,334.18 less balance on hand Sept. 30, 
1883, $548.32), $13,785.86. 

Our Society has suffered along with all the others 
from the stringency and the excitements of the 
times. We can enter no complaint against those 
servants of God who have passed on before that 
their returns have not come in as bountifully as 
they did the last year. The Association has also 
received for the Theological Endowment Fund of 
Howard University $13,900, and for Hastings’ 
Scholarship Fund of Atlanta University $1000. 

The Executive Committee, conscious of the 
gravity of the situation, feel constrained to ask 
their constituency if it is too much to renew the 
call of last year for one thousand dollars a day? 
A few of the churches and some individuals have 
each taken to themselves the satisfaction of thus 
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ful and enduring remembrance of successive gene- 
rations, by providing for the university such a 
building as I have sketched ?” 

The chair of New Testament Greek, vacated by 
the resignation of Prof. J. Rendel Harris, in Johns 
Hopkins University, will probably be filled by a 
scholar of international fame. He is Dr. Caspar 
Rene Gregory, an American now holding the posi- 
tion of a privat-docent in the University of Leipsic, 
who was selected to carry forward to completion 
the work of the great biblical scholar, Tischendorf, 
after his decease, and who has been engaged for a 
long while past in an arduous investigation of the 
manuscripts of the New Testament. 


THE MEETINGS of the various educational, scien- 
tific, and philosophical societies and associations 
during the past summer have been of rather more 
than usual interest, both on account of prominent 
individuals taking part in them and also because of 
conspicuous papers read in them, and their subse- 
quent discussions. Notable among them all was 
the welcome extended early in the season in the 
Vendome Hotel, Boston, to Dr. Gould, the astzon- 
omer, at which some seventy distinguished people 
sat down to a complimentary dinner to their guest 
on his return from the Argentine Republic, where 
he has voluntarily been stationed for nearly fifteen 
years engaged in cataloguing the stars of the South- 
ern heavens, a work of enormous labor and unique 
in astronomical annals. His observations comprise 
the whole region from the tropic to within ten de- 
grees from the pole—somewhat more than fifty- 
seven degrees in width. 

At the meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, held at Saratoga, Seventh mo, roth, pa- 
pers and reports of special value were read on 
‘* Methods of Pedagogical Inquiry,’’ by Professor 
W. T. Harris and J. Stanley Hall; on ‘‘ How to 
Learn,’’ by A. D. Mayo; on ‘‘ Teaching Physics,” 
** Methods of Psychological Inquiry,” and an ad- 
mirable annual address by President Soldan, of St. 
Louis, besides an abundant variety of exercises 
covering the practical, theoretical, and general 
features of school work. 

The fifty sixth annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction began Seventh mo. 7th at 
Newport, R. I., with a lecture by Professor W. H. 
Payne on the ‘‘New Education,” in which he 
spoke of the phrase as ‘‘a gross misconception of 
the nature of normal progress, as well as an igno- 
rance of what has already been done in the field of 
human effort.” Other thoughtful papers were: 
‘« Civil Service Reform as Applied to Teaching,’ 
by T. W. Bicknell, editor of the Mew Znglana 
Journal of Education ;"’ ‘The Influence of Wo- 
men’s Education on National Character,” by Presi- 
dent Alice Freeman, of Wellesley College ; ‘‘ Ge- 
ometry and its Methods as a Means of Discipline,” 
by Professor Fletcher, of Dartmouth College; 
‘* Should Greek be Wholly Optional in the College 
Course ?’”’ by President Noah Porter, of Yale, who 
answered it in the negative, and ‘‘ The Industrial 
Feature of Education,’’ by Charles A. Riddle, of 
Pittsburg. 
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The Concord School of Puilosophy began its 
seventh annual session Seventh mo. rsth, at the 
Hillside Chapel, Concord, Mass., and continued 
three weeks. Thé subjects for discussion this year 
were: ‘‘Goethe’s Genius and Work,’ and, «Is 
Pantheism the Legitimate Outcome of Modern 
Science.” 

Papers on the former topic covered Goethe's 
relation to English literature, his relation to Spi- 
noza and Kant, Zhe Women of Goethe, by Julia 
Ward Howe; his portraits of children, very able 
analyses of Faust (both parts) and the Fuust Le. 
gend. ‘The discussion of the last question was car- 
ried on by Dr. Harris, of Concord; Professor 
Howison, of San Francisco; Dr. Peabody and Pro- 
fessor John Fiske, of Harvard, and Dr. Mont- 
gomery, of Texas, the answer of each gentleman 
being in the negative. All the papers were of un- 
usual interest. 

The meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation at New Haven, Seventh mo. roth, brought 
together various notable representatives from Har- 
vard, Yale, Brown, Dartmouth, Cornell, Lafayette, 
Ann Arbor, Trinity, etc., and was one of the 
largest and most successful of recent years. The 
greater part of the papers were of special—that is, 
technical—rather than of general interest : ‘‘ Greek 
and Latin Versification,” ‘* The Reluctance of the 
Greek Dramatists to Appeal to the Sense of Sight,” 
‘ Investigations in the Interest of Biblical Research 
in Mesopotamia,’’ ‘‘ Negro English,’ ‘¢ Sanscrit 


Roots,” ‘‘ Stock Phrases in Homer,’’ being some . 


of them. The annual address was given by Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, of Harvard, in which he spoke 
from observation particularly of the German, 
French, English, and American schools now kept 
up at Athens for original study and investigation 
by each of these nations. — Zhe Student. 

In aN ATTIC IN NaPLEs.—The last we visited 
lived on a fifth floor in a little upper cham- 
ber with some broken panes of glass in the 
window. She was a beautiful old woman, with 
delicately-cut features, as white as marble on her 
pillow; her splendid dark eyes dim from cataract ; 
she could only see us as moving shadows between 
her and the window. She had a broken leg, and 
lay on a mattress of vegetable hair, all worn into 
bumps and hollows. She also had seen better days, 
and spoke beautiful Tuscan Italian. She ex- 
pressed herself with passionate éloquence as she 
reiterated her faith in Jesus as her only Saviour; 
the soul’s life and fire seemed to assert its own 
separateness and superiority to the puor, enchained 
body, which lay like a beautiful carved image on a 
tomb. Mr. Jones prayed with her most comfort- 
ingly in his fluent Italian, she often repeating the 
words after him. When we took leave she wound 
her fine, slender hands round my neck, and drew 
my face down and kissed me repeatedly and loving- 
ly. I hope those beautiful blind eyes will soon 
open on the light and glory of Him in whom her 
soul trusted. Mr. Jones brought me home, telling 
me that on this day he had taken me to the afis- 
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tocracy of his poor, and promising me another day 
with him amongst the more miserable, which I hope 
soon to claim.—/Josephine Butler, in the Christian. 


RURAL. 

PLOWING IN MaNnurE.—There is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion among farmers as to the best man- 
.ner of applying manure to the soil. It is perhaps 
unwise to think there is any best manner to doany- 
thing, except for each special case; and it is, no 
doubt, by ignoring this possible truth than so many 
diverse opinions are held, because each person con- 
siders the question from his own special point of 
view. For this reason it will be advisable to narrow 
down the present inquiry to the simple subject of 
applying manure to the soil for the fall grain crops, 
and to ask, is it better to plow it in as a prepara. 
tion for seeding, or to reserve it and use it for a 
top dressing later? There are farmers whoare un- 
decided upon this point. Some prefer to plow in 
the manure and to mix it with the soil; others 
think it does the most good to spread it upon the 

young grain after the setting in of the winter. 
Even this bare and simple question depends upon 
circumstances ; for in some cases one way of doing 
this work would be preferable to the other. If, for 
instance, the land is poor, it is undoubtedly better 
to plow in the manure and mix it as intimately as 
possible with the soil than to leave the young plants 
to starve for want of the food, and to give it to 


them after most of them are dead and gone, and a 
small portion of them only survive, in a weak and 


distressed condition. It is thus seen that this ques- 
tion is an important one to consider just now, as 
the loss or safety of a crop may depend upon it. 
On the other hand, if the soil is fertile, and the 
farmer uses a liberal quantity of fertilizer, it may 
be better to reserve the manure and to spread it in 
the winter, when it will serve the double purpose of 
food and shelter to the young crop, eager, after the 
winter is over, to appropriate the food thus pro- 
vided for it when the previous provision has been 
exhausted. In this case, we bring to bear the prin- 
ciple of repeated fertilization, which is better, in 
many cases, than to use all the manure at one time, 
which is when the plant cannot use it. 

The purpose and use of manure is to feed the 
plant; plants feed* by their roots, roots spread 
through the soil in search of food, and the less 
effort they have to make in this search the better 
it is for the plant. The manure, then, should be 
mixed with the soil in the most intimate manner. 
This is best done by scattering the manure evenly 
“over the soil, leaving no lumps or bunches. The 
land is then turned over with lap furrows, laying 
the manure and the soil in sloping layers from the 
surface downwards as far as the plow has penetrated. 

Thorough harrowing then mixes the soil and the 
manure together, and the roots of the young plants 
‘cannot fail to find food as soon as they begin to 


ee 


* In part ; largely also by their leaves, from the atmosphere.—Z¢, 
Friends’ Review 
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forage for it. Moreover, this thorough mixture of 
the soil and the manure operates to produce rapid 
decomposition of the latter and its immediate re- 
duction to plant food, while at the same time, the 
chemical action of the decomposing manure ope- 
rates on the soil itself to make its mineral particles 
soluble to a considerable extent. This reciprocative 
action is more effective if lime be used; for the 
lime is very active in assisting in both these effects. 
Thus it is seen how much better this practice of 
plowing in manure is than reserving it for a later 
season, and then scattering it on the surface—a 
methcd obviously better fitted for land abounding 
in fertility than for soil which urgently needs im- 
mediate help to feed the young growing crop.— 
New York Times. 


—— iad 


HAVEN'S SHORT-HAND. 


Curtis Haven, of Philadelphia, has favored 
with a printed ‘‘Short Hand Chart,’’ which con- 
tains, upon the two sides of one large sheet, a 
statement of the entire theory of its author’s system 
of Practical Phonography. ; 

This theory is simple and rational. Comparing 
the signs used with those of other systems, they ap- 
pear to be capable of great rapidity of construction, 
and intelligibility when accurately formed and put 
together. These are two of the three essential 
requisites for available short-hand writing. The 
third essential is, facility in making all the signs 
clearly distinct from each other, in rapid writing. 
As to this, a question arises in regard to some of 
Haven’s characters. ‘To make differences between 
heavy and light strokes of the same form, and be- 
tween more and less inclined sloping lines, whether 
straight or curved, may not prove easy to every 
hand in stenographic work; whether with pen or 
with pencil. A similar ‘question occurs as to the 
designation of ‘‘invisible’’ vowels by the position 
of the consonants with which they are connected. 
This will require, at all events, ruled paper to write 
upon. No doubt, however, with frequent and 
careful practice, almost any one can master this 
system, to great advantage over note-taking with 
ordinary writing. 

Curtis Haven publishes a ‘‘ Complete Text-book 
of Practical Phonography’”’ (Two Dollars), a 
‘‘Manual of Type-writing’? (Two Dollars), and 
‘‘The Modern Reporter,” a monthly journal of 
Phonography and Type-writing. His College for 
instruction in these departments is at 1322 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


JouN BriGHT ON WINE DRINKING.—At the late 
banquet to Earl Spencer, John Bright, who was 
called upon to propose the health of the chairman, 
said : 

‘¢ A very unusual duty falls to my lot to-night. 
I am not sure that I have at any former period of- 
fered myself as proposing the health of any chair- 
man or of any person connected with any meeting 
(Laughter). But the master of ceremonies wrote 
to me and pressed me to take the duty which I am 
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now about to perform. I have some consolation 
with regard to it when I know that I am about to 
drink to the health of our distinguished chairman 
in a beverage that is much more ancient than wine, 
and much more wholesome. (Laughter). I am 


tolerant in matters of this kind, as in most others— 
(renewed laughter)—and, therefore, I do not ask 
everybody to whom I address myself to follow my 
example, but Ishall, of course, think better of those 
who follow me than those who do not.’’ 
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NOT A MYSTICAL THEORY, but a sound and clear 
Scriptural truth, is the assertion that spiritual, not 
intellectual, knowledge and acceptance of Christ 
are essential to salvation. Of these two kinds of 
apprehension we may speak as Cowper did of wis- 
dom and knowledge: which, he wrote, ‘‘ far from 
being one, ofttimes have no connection.” This 
does not at all abate the responsibility of those who 
refuse belief in our Lord Jesus Christ, when He 
is made known to them. Thus He said to the 
Jews who questioned Him in the Temple (John 
viii. 24): ‘‘ Except ye believe that I am He, ye 
shall die in your sins.” But, of the kind or degree 
of opportunity for this knowledge presented ‘o 


others, no human being is a fully competent judge.. 


We are glad to be able to show the holding of 
this conviction by others than Friends, by some 
citations from a recent number of a contemporary 
journal. The Christian Register, a Unitarian pub- 
lication, lately has the following : 


‘* During the last two hours of his life Sir Moses 
Montefiore was frequent in prayer ; and frequently, 
among his latest breathings, were heard the ejacu- 
lations of a soul at peace: ‘Thank God! Thank 
heaven!’ Judging the tree of its fruits how few 
professed Christians might dare to compare their 
life with his! Yet, according to the doctrine which 
still holds the mind of Christendom in bondage 
and darkness, this great, pure, faithful soul was 
fatally self-deceived, and has passed to endless 
sorrow. When will so-called believers dare to in- 
terpret all narrower Scriptures in the light of 
Peter’s great discovery—that ‘he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of him?’”’ 


Upon this, Professor A. A. Hodge, D. D., 
LL. D., of Princeton College, remarks : 


‘* As to the case of the eminent Jewish philan- 
thropist, Sir Moses Montefiore, all intelligent Pres- 
byterians would say, in the first place, that any 
expressions of devout feeling which fell from him 
when in a moribund condition, are, in themselves 
alone, considered of very little value as evidence 
of real character. We put very little confidence 
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upon such evidence in the case of any one, ‘so- 
called believer’ or not. 

‘© On the other hand, cordially accepting as true- 
all that the Christian Register would claim as to 
the moral and spiritual elevation of his life, we 
triumphantly claim it all, as we do every blooming 
oasis in the wilderness of human life, as a result 
and trophy of our Saviour’s gracious power. It is 
to us incredible that he, if he was the man repre- 
sented, ever consciously rejected the true Christ, 
apprehended as he is in himself. What he, through 
national Jewish prejudice, may have failed to ap. 
preciate, was not the real Christ, but a distorted: 
reflection cast by the so-called Christian world of 
the day. Or, very probably loving and embracing 
the real Jesus in his heart, his intellectual bias and 
national and social position may have so modified. 
his expression of Christian faith as to render it 
unrecognizable by us. 

‘‘The Presbyterian Standards emphatically de- 
clare that a man cannot secure salvation by any 
degree of effort in ordering his life according to. 
the light of Nature. But they never affirm that 
God has bound Himself never to lead any person 
outside the church to the knowledge of essential 
truth, independently of human agency; or not to 
save him, although his relation to Christ may be so 
obscured by peculiar conditions as to elude our 
recognition.” 


Upon the same challenge by the Unitarian writer: 
above quoted, this comment is made in a letter to- 
the /ndependent by Daniel Curry, D. D., LL. D.,. 
Editor of the Methodist Review : 


‘John Wesley was a clergyman of the Church 
of England, of unquestioned orthodoxy. He was 
also the founder of the great Methodist bodies of | 
the two countries, and the accepted exnonent of 
their doctrines; and he, in his sermon on ‘ Faith,’ 
in answer to the question, ‘ What is saving faith?’ 
has this reply, among other things: ‘It is such a 
divine conviction of God, and the things of God, 
as even in its infant state enables every one that 
possesses it to ‘‘ fear God and work righteousness,” 
And whosever in every nation believes thus far, the- 
Apostle declares, is ‘‘ accepted of him,”’ 

‘*the wrath of God’’ no longer ‘‘abideth on 
him.’’’ In another sermon referring to the posi- 
tions of ‘some well meaning persons,’ who assert 
that there can be no salvation without ‘ clear con- 
ceptions of the capital doctrines,’ of the Gospel, 
he replies: ‘I dare in no wise affirm this ; I do not 
believe it. I believe the merciful God regards the 
lives and tempers of men more than their ideas. 1 
believe He respects the goodness of the heart rather 
than the clearness of the head. I know that it is» 
said that, ‘* without holiness, no man shall see 
the Lord ;’”’ but dare not add, ‘‘ or without clear 
ideas.” 

‘« These are are only a few of very many expres- 
sions of the same purport; but they are sufficient, 
and, it may be added, that, in them, their author 
presents no new or strange doctrine. The same has 
been accepted, almost without any dissent, by 
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Anglican churchmen, and American Episcopalians, 
and by the Methodists of both hemispheres ; and 
these, it is claimed, embody a not inconsiderable 
part of ‘the mind of Christendom.’ ’’ 


Again we need to say, however, that it is a gross 
perversion and abuse of this truth for any to con- 
sider that, to those who have the Scriptures, which 
testify of Christ, they are of little importance. Ac- 
cording to their opportunities, such persons must 
be judged. We are responsible, not for what we 
have not, but for what we have; and to those who 
have, in the sense of accepting and using, as well 
as receiving much, shall more be given. It was to 


those who had faithfully listened to His teachings 
from the: beginning, that our Lord promised the 
Paraclete, to guide them into all truth. 


PROVIDENTIALLY, the defection of a minister 
among Friends from its established ground con- 
cerning ordinances, meets with a rejoinder, in the 
independent conviction of the truth of the position 
of George Fox, upon this subject, by a minister of 
another denomination, not then acquainted with 
the history of Friends; but who has since joined 
the Society. We refer to the very interesting letter, 
in our Correspondence of this week, in regard to 
J. H. Gilbreath, lately a Methodist minister, of 
Randleman, North Carolina. The view maintained 
by him in his ‘‘ Defence of Opinions” before the 
N. C. Conference of the M. P. Church, resembles 
closely that always held by Friends, upon the 
spirituality of the ‘‘one baptism” of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ° 

In a private letter, just received, from another 
Minister of a denomination in which water-baptism 
is customary, but who has long been familiar with 
Friends, occurs the following language : 

‘I can but deeply lament the new views which 
are now rife among you. I read the account of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting with feelings of sorrow. Has 
it indeed come to this, that your spiritual liberty, 
won for you at great pains and cost, and hallowed 
by the devotion and testimony of so many worthy 
names, now forever written in the Book of Life, 
must be surrendered to the thrall of the letter? 
Can the bondage of the letter ever be so tyrannous 
as when enforced in the name of spiritual liberty ? 
I tremble when I think of the consequences which 
must follow the new doctrines. I should be sorry 
to hear that your pseudo-sacramentarian party pre- 
vailed. Such an event would mark the close of 
your history and your usefulness. You are surely 
to maintain your old views,—not revise or change 
them.” 
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WE HAVE RECEIVED, in a copy of the Providence 
Journal, a full account of the exercises attending 
the unveiling of the bust of Elizabeth Fry, at 
Friends’ School, at Providence, R. I. Our space 
does not admit of doing justice to the occasion this 
week ; but we hope to present extracts from some 
of the addresses in another number. 





MARRIED. 
SWIFT—PIERCE.—At the house of the bride’s 
father, near Sing Sing, N. Y., Ninth mo. 30th, 1885, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Edward P. Swift, M. D.,. of 
Pleasantville, N. Y., to Mary Elizabeth Pierce. 





DIED. 

MORRIS,—Ninth mo, roth, 1885, at her residence, 
near Mt. Gilead, O., in the 78th year of her age, Mahit- 
able J. Morris, widow of the late Abraham Morris; a 
beloved Elder of Gilead Monthly and Particular 
Meeting. 

HOCKETT.—At his residence, near Carthage, In- 
diana, the 2d of Tenth mo., 1885, Mahlon Hockett, in 
the 78th year of his age; a minister and member of 
Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. 

Some time in 1847 or 1848 he appeared in the min- 
istry and in a few years his gift was acknowledged -by 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. C. 

About the commencement of the rebellion he re- 
moved with his family to Indiana, In his ministry he 
was faithful, ardent and honest, in humble depend- 
ence upon Christ, and endeavored to exemplify his 
profession by a life of industry, frugality and self-de- 
nying simplicity. His last sickness was short, and 
although deprived of speech during the latter part of 
it, he had previously given assurance of his prospects 
for a happy immortality, expressing himself ready 
either to live or die. 

POPE.—In Salem, Mass., Fifth month 25th, 1885, 
Lydia Pope, aged 77 years; a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend exhibited remarkable patience and 
resignation during many years of almost entire blind- 
ness, and was never heard to express aught but perfect 
submission to a dispensation peculiarly trying to one 
who delighted in the beauties of the outward creation, 
and dearly loved to peruse for herself the precious 
promises contained in the Bible, which she often 
quoted for the encouragement and strengthening of 
her fellow believers, Relying on the atoning merits of 
her Saviour and daily counting the mercies and bless- 
ings which she felt were abundantly showered upon 
her, her days never seemed to pass heavily. Only a 
few hours betore her decease she listened to a chapter 
read to her from the Bible, then retired to rest, but ere 
the dawn of morning the family were summoned to 
her bedside, when she spoke distinctly, then lay back 
upon her pillow, and in a few brief moments she 
passed gently and peacefully away. 

We reverently believe that, through abounding 
mercy, she was prepared to enter upon a glorious im- 
mortality. 

PERRY.—At her residence, near Wakefield, R. I., 
Ninth mo, 3d, 1885, in the goth year of her age, Lois 


-| Perry, widow of William S. Perry ; a member, and for 


nearly 40 years an Elder of South Kingston Monthly 
Meeting. 

In the removal of this dear Friend, the Society has 
been deprived of a useful and loving counsellor, her 
neighbors a cheerful and sympathizing friend in all 
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sorrow, her family a kind and affectionate mother. | Moses’ face shone, but he wist it not. So should we 
She was hospitable to all, never forgetting to entertain j let our light shine. Jesus Christ is the object and 
strangers, especially those who came in the name of | power of the Gospel minister. Another suggestion, that 
the Lord. Her long and useful life has been spent in | not only does God know we are His, but we know it 
promoting the happiness and comfort of all within the | also. Grace and Peace be multiplied unto you. We 
circle of her influence. She was never heard to speak | add—He multiplies. 

unkindly to or about any person, thus holding up to Robert W. Douglas presented his concern to visit 
all the banner of peace, and the effect of grace upon | in the love of the Gospel the Yearly Meetings of Dub. 
the soul. As the Lord was with her in life, He did not | lin and London, and possibly some of the meetings on 
forsake her in death. She went to sleep as calmly as | the Continent. Remarkably full unity and sympathy 
an infant on its mother’s arm. She being dead, yet | were expressed and shown for him and his prospect, 
speaketh to all to follow her in all things as she fol- | and many prayers were offered for him and those 
lowed Christ. whom he expects to visit and labor with. There 

CARMAN.—Tenth mo, 4th, 1885, at her home near seemed to be a clear perception of the fitness of the 
Mecklenburg, Schuyler county, N. Y.,Anna F.Carman, laborer and the field. , ' 
daughter of William and Phebe Carman, ; a valued Fourth-day Morning—The devotional meetings, 
Elder and the oldest member of Hector Monthly | both last night and this morning, were well attended, 
Meeting. and were interesting occasions. The Divine life did 

She was born in Dutchess county, N. Y., Eleventh | not seem, however, to arise in great fullness. 
month 25th, 1807, but removed in infancy with her At 10 o'clock, about the usual number were present 
parents to her late residence. She had a severe injury | at the opening business session, The Lord’s blessing 
by a fall, four weeks before her death, that caused ex- | was earnestly asked for. : 
treme suffering, which she bore with great patience. Zeri Hough then proposed that in the absence of 
This illness was suddenly terminated by heart disease. | the Clerk, Charles F. Coffin, Daniel Hill act for the 
It was instructive to visit her sick room, as the writer | day. This was. concurred in, and he took the chair, 
did a week before her death. The place seemed | He deprecated his own fitness, and bespoke the for. 
heavenly, the sweet, calm resignation of her spirit was | bearance and prayers of Friends, He felt, however, 
so manifest, that he was ably supported by experienced assistants, 

Her long life had been one of usefulness, full of | “ Because the Lord /oved you, therefore He chose 
kind words and deeds that endeared her to a wide | you,” was the key to some very apt and suggestive re- 
circle of friends, She resided at the old homestead with | marks on change of particles, but identity of person. 
her sister and brother-in-law, and many Friends who | So the body is changed in its parts, but preserves the 
read this will remember the kind hospitality and cor- | image of its first life. 100,000 members of this Society 
dial welcome they have received at that house, and | were the first life. Are we in the same image yet? 
how ready this dear Friend always was to promote the A short communication was read from C. F. Coffin, 
comfort of ministers and others traveling in the service | stating that he could not be present, and asking the 
of the gospel. ‘Blessed are the dead which die in | Divine blessing on this meeting and his brethren indi- 
the Lord.” vidually. A very full —- = our a of ws 

a ; and of appreciation of him and his work was made, 
Kansas, Bight on ak me teere ; ve Y ee ane = in a minute, and the same 
i t li : was placed on record. 

Secbr wen eee ree ene B. C. Hobbs and Levi T. Johnson were added to 
She was a person of few words in public, but her the visiting friends with us yesterday. : 
every-day life was that of a Christian, A few hours A cordial-welcome was extended, and a committee 
before she passed away she bade all her family fare- | #Ppointed to prepare returning minutes. a. Th 
well, and told them she was ready, and, atter that, said | _ The London General Epistle was then read. | The 
to her husband she was happy. Clerk and many others expressed their gratification at 

This dear mother was born in North Carolina, but | the wonderful clearness of the statement of the funda- 
when achild moved to Indiana, where she married | Mental doctrine of salvation through Jesus Christ and 
Shubal Swain in 1836. In 1857 she moved to Kansas, | 2t0nement through His blood, and no less explicit on 
where she and her family underwent many of the priva- those special testimonies with which Friends are iden- 
tions of a pioneer life. In 1874 they settled at their | tified and which we hold so dear. The prep 
present home, in Springdale Monthly Meeting, where | U"der which it was written and the manner o a 
she filled the place of an elder. preparation were brought to view, which tended stil 

. further to enhance its value. 

Information was given that London Yearly Meeting 
had over 19 000 persons under their care in mission 
schools, evangelistig work, etc.; 7000 in Birmingham 
alone. 6000 copies of this Epistle were ordered to be 
printed, and a large committee was appointed to pre- 
pare suitable Epistles in reply to those received, 

Propositions came from four Quarterly Meetings of 
an important character—two of which involved a 
change of Discipline ; one on the appointment of elders, 
and the other to grade the ministry, They were re- 
ferred to a strong committee to report next year. 

3 o'clock, p. M.—The Committee on Bible Distribu- 
tion and Books and Tracts met, with Timothy Nichol- 
son and Mary Harris at the table. The Bible work 
has largely been done through the American Bible 
Society. During the last year 647 books have been 
distributed to about 25 meetings. Of Tracts, 70,000 
pages have been published and 350,000 distributed — 











































INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

The meeting for Ministry and Oversight convened 
at 10 o'clock, Third-day morning, Ninth mo. 2gth. 
About the usual number were present, Of visiting 
brethren there were present Jeremiah A. Grinnell, Mary 
S. Elliott and William Allen, of Ohio; Thos. Kimber 
and wife, Jonathan De Voll and Mary J. Weaver, of 
New York ; and David W. Douglas, of New England. 
A deep feeling of thanksgiving and prayer early took 
possession of the meeting, and was voiced by many. 
Thomas Kimber then very feelingly alluded to the - 
special duties and responsibilities of the members of 
this body as leaders of the flock. We should know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and our- 
selves your servants for His sake. We are all sinners, 
saved by grace, and must be continually saved, 
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(90,000 of these were on Temperance, Total distribu- 

tion since its organization, 35 years ago, 52,110,300. 
The increasing demand for Tracts upon doctrines as 
held by Friends was alluded to rejoicingly by many. 
Special attention to a Tract on Christian Giving was 
the key to much interesting thought and fact on that 
subject. , 

The evening Gospel meeting was conducted by 
Amos Kenworthy. It was fairly attended, and a 
profitable occasion; as was also that of Fifth-day 
morning. 


Fifth. day, 8.30 A. M.—Meeting for Ministry and 
Oversight convened again. After a season of silent 
and vocal prayer, J. De Voll spoke from the text, 
“Children, have ye any meat?” “ Bring them to me.” 
Another brought out the thought that through faith, 
not emotion, were we saved, The duty of presenting 
to the Lord in our families the needs of the church, in 
its influence on the attendance at meetings, was en- 
forced. 

The reading of the Queries and Answers at this time 
developed a fairly healthy state of belief and practice. 
A most hopeful feature was the recognition of weak- 
nesses and shortcomings, 


to o’clock.—A deep feeling of thanksgiving and 
prayer found expression at the opening of this day’s 
session. After the opening minute, the acting Clerk 
called for the report of the Representatives ; who pre- 
sented the names of Allen Terrell for Clerk, and Levi 
Mills and Evan C, Thornton for Assistants, and J. M. 
Barrett for Messenger, who were promptly united with 
and took their seats. The Clerk asked for the sym- 
pathy and prayers of his brethren. Timothy Nichol. 
son, Levi Jessup, R. W, Douglas and others paid a 
most full and hearty tribute to the great ability of 
Charles F, Coffin as an executive officer, 

The Printing Committee reported their year’s work, 
and requested a revision of the same, which was com- 
plied with. 

The report of the Book and Tract Committee was 
read and their work endorsed, Two Friends spoke of 
being glad of the work done in circulating Tracts ex- 
plaining the views of our Society. 

The report of the Associated Committee on Indian 
Affairs was read and accepted, The facts are about 
the same as already reported to other Yearly Meetings. 
C. F. Coffin, at his own request, was released from the 
committee, 

By permission, Joseph Moore presented the needs 
of North Carolina Boarding School, resulting from 
their recent disaster. A subscription of $234.70 was 
made at once 

The Committee on Home Missions met at 3 o'clock ; 
Joseph Cox and Mary F. Wilson at the table. The 
report showed a healthy state of activity and organi- 
zation. One remarked that. she opens her parlors to 
her neighbors for a Bible class. To another grade of 
people she supplies soap and towels. Another visits 
the poor, with tears of sympathy, and indoctrinates 
cleanliness with prayer. Another leaves the crowded 
assemblies and preaches to the isolated and hungry. 
Six or eight meetings of Friends have thus been 
gathered in Northern Michigan. Ancther rejoiced at 
what she had heard—was glad of these pioneer Chris- 
tians who blaze the way for others to follow. 

The evening Gospel meeting was very large and 
deeply interesting. The prayers and songs in the be- 
ginning were earnest and loving. Thomas Kimber 
preached a powerful sermon from the text: “ He that 
believeth in me—the works that I do shall he do also, 
and greater works than these,” &c., in which he de- 
veloped the privilege of believers to be His agents in 
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doing the greater work of proclaiming salvation to 
human souls. 

Mary S. Elliott and Lewis I. Hadley followed in the 
same line; a profound impression was felt as we 


separated. 
(To be continued.) 


-_ 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LgSSON Iv. Tenth month asth, 1885. 
THE TEMPLE REPAIRED. 


Gotpen Text.—I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord. Ps. cxxii, 1. 


Whilst the kingdom of Israel was going from bad 
to worse ; from Jeroboam’s calf-worship to Ahab’s 
Baal worship, the kingdom of Judah had remained 
faithful to Jehovah, and had in consequence been 
saved and strengthened by Him: At length, how- 
ever, Jehoshaphat, in other respects an excellent 
king, made a league with Ahab, and a marriage 
took place between Ahab’s daughter, Athaliah, and 
Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat. Athaliah, like her 
mother, Jezebel, was a fierce, strong-minded 
woman, and a zealous Baal worshipper. Under 
her influence idolatry was established in Judah. 
Jehoram reigned wickedly eight years, and died 
‘¢ without being desired.”” IL Chr. xxi. 20. Aha- 
ziah, his son, was killed by Jehu, after a reign of 
only one year, whilst on a visit to his uncle, Je- 
horam, king of Israel. Then Athaliah usurped the 
throne and killed all the young princes of the house 
of David, except the infant Jehoash, or Joash, who 
was rescued by his aunt, Jehosha-beath, and her 
husband, Jehoiada, the high priest. When Joash 
was six years old, Jehoiada succeeded in bringing 
about a revolution by which Joash was placed on 
the throne. Athaliah was slain, and Jehoiada in- 
duced the people to return to their fidelity to God 
and to destroy the temple of Bual. He also re- 
stored the Temple worship. 

1. Jn the seventh year of Jehu, Jehoash began to 
reign. He was not yet seven years.old. It is the 
first recorded instance of so young a king. He was 
the eighth king of Judah, and was Ahab’s great- 
grandson, through his grandmother Athaliah. 

2. And Jehoash did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord, &c. For many years he was 
under the influence of his good uncle, Jehoiada, 
and during that time his reign was a good one. 

3. But the high places were not taken away. 
Cf. I Ki. xv. 14; xxii. 43. It appears certain that 
there were two classes of high places (Smith and 
others) ; one in which idols were worshiped, and 
the other in which Jehovah was worshiped, though 
in an unlawful manner (see Deut. xii. 11—14). 
The reference here is probably to the latter class. 
‘¢ High places’’ were altars set up on mountains or 
high hills, Even when dedicated to Jehovah, some 
of the debasing rites and superstitions of the heathen 
probably clung to them. 

4. And Jehoash said unto the priests. Cf. Il 
Chr. xxiv. 4. He was now old enough to act on his 
own authority. A// the money of the dedicated, 
(R. V. ‘hallowed ’’) ¢hings. This includes all the 


II Kings xii. r—15, 
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classes of offerings mentioned below, viz., she money 
of every one that passeth the account. See Ex. xxx. 
12—16. Itwasa poll tax of half a shekel. The 
R. V. translates this ‘‘ 2 current money.” The 
money that. every man its set at. R. V. ‘The 
money of the persons for whom each man is rated.” 
See Lev. xxvii. 2. It was the redemption money 
of those who vowed themselves in a special man- 
ner to the Lord. The amount was to be decided 
on by the priests. Amd all the money that cometh 
into any man's heart. This was to be a special 
contribution for the repairing. 

5. Let the priests take it to them every man of 
(R. V. ‘‘ from”) Ais acquaintance, From II Chr. 
xxiv. 5 it appears that Joash sent the priests out 
into all the cities of Judah to collect money for the 
repairs. And let them repair the breaches of the 
house. The temple had now been standing one 
hundred and fifty years, and must necessarily have 
needed repairs. During the fifteen or more years 
when Athaliah’s influence was paramount, it had 
been of course neglected, and even purposely in- 
jured. See II Chr. xxiv. 7. ‘‘The temple trea- 
sures had been given away piecemeal to invaders, 
even by the most devout of the kings (II Chr. xvi. 
2), and had been plundered twice over by the 
Egyptians (II Chr. xii. 9) and Arabs (II Chr. xxi. 
16, 17). The temple became a quarry for the rival 
sanctuary. The stones and the sacred vessels were 
employed to build or to adorn the temple of Baal, 
which rose, as it would seem, even within the 
temple precincts (II Chr. xxiii. 17), with its circle 
of statues, and its sacred altars.’’—Staniey. 

6. But tt was so that in the three and twentieth 
year of king Jehoash the priests had not repaired the 
breaches of the house. Cf. Il Chr. xxiv. 5. ‘It 
is to be observed that the king did not demand of 
the priests that they should give up for the repairs 
of the temple any income which properly came to 
themselves.’’—Zange. What he did propose was, 
that they should take @// the revenues of the temple 
for their own use, only engaging in return to repair 
the temple at their own expense.—Zodd. In the 
general decay of religion, no doubt the income 
specially devoted to their support (Lev. v. 15—18 ; 
II Ki. xii. 16) had greatly fallen off, and probably 
the extent of the repairs needed discouraged them 
still further. The free-will offerings, too, would 
naturally soon cease when the people saw that they 
were not put to the use intended. It is just an in. 
stance of the fact that if we make it our first care 
to supply all our own necessities, there will seldom 
be much to spare for the Lord’s work. 

7. Then king Jehoash called for Jehoiada, the 
priest. Cf. IL Chr. xxiv. 6. Now therefore 
receive no more money of your acquaintance. That 
is, of that which belonged to the care and repair of 
the temple—hereafter that should be kept separate. 

8. And the priests consented to recetve no more 
money of the people, neither to repair the breaches 
of the house. Since the arrangement proposed by 
Joash did not work, they agreed to cancel it. 

9. But Jehoiada the priest took a chest, &c. 
II Chr. xxiv. 8. He did it at the command of 


Joash. It is the first money box on record. Ang 
set it beside the altar. It was probably removed 
for convenience and set ‘‘ without at the gate,” 
He also (see If Chr. xxiv. 9) made a proclamation 
calling on the people to offer the tax of Moses for 
the repairs of the temple, and we are told that “all 
the people rejoiced.” Their backwardness before 
can scarcely have arisen from unwillingness to con- 
tribute. Perhaps sometimes our difficulties in raising 
money for the Lord’s work arise from something 
wrong in the methods we employ. At any rate, 
now, king, priests and people were working in har- 
mony, and the result was, ‘‘ they gathered money 
abundantly.” 

10. When they saw that there was much money 
in the chest. This seems to have happened every 
day. Il Chr. xxiv. 11. Zhe king’s scribe and the high 
priest came up. The money was now regularly 
counted under proper surveillance. This is most 
important in dealing with money appropriated for 
benevolent purposes. 

11. And they gave the money being told. R. V. 
‘‘ The money’ that was weighed ;” coined money 
was still unknown. The circulating medium con- 
sisted of pieces of silver of varying size, which were 
weighed in every transaction. (Gen. xxiii. 16; 
Ezra viii. 25; Jer. xxxii. 9.) 

13. Howbeit there were not made bowls of silver, 
snuffers, etc. That is, no money was spent in any 
unnecessary things until all the more solid repairs 
were finished. 

15. Moreover they reckoned not with the men. Cf. 
ch. xxii. 7. It certainly seems that they did deal 
faithfully, for we find from If Cor. xxiv. 13, 14, 
that they had enough, not only to finish these 
heavy repairs most thoroughly, but also to supply 
the less important vessels and spoons, etc., etc. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Vs. 1—3. Lessons from the life of King Joash: 
God’s providence over him; the blessing of good 
friends ; the evil of bad companionship. We cannot 
always know how much of our apparent goodness 
comes from,our surroundings ; one good deed does 
not make us good.—Pe/oubet. 

2. God’s work will not be done so long as we 
attend to all our own needs first and only give Him 
the remnants of our money, time and strength. 
‘« Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all these 
things shall be added unto you”? is still the divine 
rule. 

3. If one method fails, try another. 

4. A time when our money is spent in personal 
luxuries, whilst the work of the Lord languishes, 
resembles the times of Athaliah in Judah, when 
‘‘ the dedicated things of the house of the Lord” 
were bestowed upon the house of Baal. 


> 


In his little work, entitled, ‘‘Thoughts and 
Questions about Holiness,’’ the Bishop of Livers 
pool says : 

‘‘Let us all awake to a sense of the perilous 
state of many professing Christians, ‘ Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord ;’ without sane- 
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tification there is no salvation (Heb. xii. 14). 
Then what an enormous amount of so-called reli- 
gion there is which is perfectly useless! What an 
jmmense proportion of church-goers and chapel- 
oers are in the broad road that leadeth to destruc- 
tion! The thought is awful, crushing, and over- 
whelming.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Centre, Guttrorp Co, N.C., Ninth mo. rsth, 188s. 


J. H. Gilbreath, of Randleman, N. C., told me that 
when he finished his education, about the time the 
Confederate war broke out, he determined in his mind 
tobe a lawyer; but his conscience told him that he 
was to be a minister of Jesus Christ. He baffled along 
for some two years, and then, Jonah-like, he went 
and volunteered in the army, thinking to put off con- 
scientious convictions; but was struck totally blind, 
and was sent back to Greensboro’ to be doctored. But 
after the doctors tried their skill on him, they gave 
him up as incurable. An aged man came in to see 
him, and told him that he knew that he ought to be a 
minister of the gospel, and that he did not believe that 
his eyesight would be restored till he was willing to be 
what God wanted him to be. He said the devil told 
him that was impossible, for he was blind, and could 
not learn to preach; but in his agony, he was shown 
that he could preach from inspiration, and he con- 
cluded to try. So his eyes began to get better, and he 
went to a theological school that took the Bible for its 
creed, instead of the book-theology; and there he 
studied to make himself a workman that needed not 
be ashamed. By studying the Bible he came to the 
conclusions set forth in his pamphlet, without the 





knowledge of Friends’ views on these things, until he 
was brought to task in the Conference for it. 
Wm. B, HocKeTrT. 


A VACATION JOURNEY, 


Maramoras, Mexico, September 16th, 1885. 

The modern fashion of taking a rest during the 
“heated term ” has extended its influence even to the 
missionaries, at least to those who live on the Mexican 
frontier. All, male and female, Quaker and Presby- 
terian, Mexican and foreign, went their ways, some to 
the island, some to the gulf, and some to the river 
side, They did not all go at once, nor all together, 
but all went in search of rest and health, some forten 
days, and others for thirty. The writer of this being 
on his first vacation set out first, but then he equalized 
matters by being one of the last in returning. The 
others went from twelve to twenty leagues from Mata- 
moras ; we went over four hundred miles, S. A. Purdie 
having kindly lent us the mission carriage and horses, 
There were four of us; a boy of thirteen, a child of 
three, my wife and myself. Most people avoid travel 
here during July and August, the heat is so great that 
horses and men are often sunstruck, and then if there 
be no shade near, death speedily follows, 

When we set out the Rio Grande was at high water 
mark, but the rains had only fallen in the river valley ; 
all the country, for twenty leagues or more to the 
south, presented a desolate appearance, Grass was 
scarcer and water only to be had in the wells, but the 
rains which fell in May had been sufficient to give a 
good crop of corn fodder, though the grain{itself was 
lost, In some ranches they had nubbins, in a few half 
4 Crop, and in most only the fodder, The water which 
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we bought we found not unpalatable on our outward 
journey ; but on our return in some ranches it was so 
salt that only the greatest thirst could induce one to 
drink it. In several ranches they had two wells, one 
for the stock of brackish water, and a shallower one 
for drinking. The wells are rarely twenty feet deep, 
because if they go deeper the salt in the soil makes 
the water unfit for use. The house well in some cases 
had less than four inches of water, and this was hus- 
banded with the greatest care. The different house- 
holds literally drank their water by measure, and the 
washing of clothes was suspended until it should 
please the Lord to send rain. 

Passing out of the plain country the wells are 
deeper, and the water, when there was any, generally 
sweeter. The farther south we went the greater the 
drought; in Victoria itself, generally favored with 
abundant crops, they had nothing but fodder, the 
creek which ordinarily supplies the irrigating canals 
being quite dry. 

There is one stretch of sixty miles beyond Victoria 
without a ranch, and where water is often very scarce. 
We set out from Santa Rosa early inthe morning, and 
took a very short nooning, intending to drive on dur- 
ing the night until we reached the Tamesi river. We 
were still eighteen miles away at five o’clock, and the 
horses were showing signs of fatigue, when we passed 
a family seated among the pack-saddles and bananas 
with which some asses had been loaded. The man 
after the usual salutations informed us that there was 
a spring half way up the mountain. We, of course, 
resolved to go no farther and watered the poor horses 
at the spring, which is so little known that the mail- 
carrier, who has passed the place twice a week for 
years, did not know of it until told by our friend. 

The mountain spring had the coolest and clearest 
water I have seen since leaving home, and was sur- 
rounded by a beautiful grove, which, nourished by its 
waters, protected it from the sun. I thought the ba- 
nana-seller no inapt illustration of what the disciple 
ot Christ ought to be. He had tried the waters him- 
self, and though he could not carry away enough to 
supply the passers-by, he could at least direct us to the 
fountain, where there was enough and to spare. He 
and his family listened attentively during our evening 
Bible-reading, and in conversation afterwards asked | 
if we were not from Tampico. They had heard of the 
Protestants there, and supposed we must belong to 
them, 

The long threatening storm burst upon us next day, 
but as it was the last of our journey, a little wetting 
was of less consequence. In Escandon we found the 
people very triendly anda small church gathered, three 
families and a part of two-others. They have meet- 
ings every Lord’s Day. Felipe Garcia, the first to 
listen to the Gospel in Escandon, has built a house to 
serve as a temple, and furnished it with benches and 
atable. The house is large enough to contain one 
hundred persons, and as the meetings rarely reach 
twenty-five, it is quite sufficient for present needs, 
Friend Garcia was anxious that a minister should visit 
them every fortnight and offered to furnish a horse, 
and give food and lodging to a minister if sent. He 
asked me to help him to arrange his will, so that the 
house would be secured to the Society as a meeting- 
house after his death, his wife being willing to have 
the arrangement made. I recommmended him to 
consult with the town clerk, but for obvious reasons 
declined either to make a draft or act as witness of 
such a will, 

The meetinglin Escandon has been mostly gathered 
since the departure of the resident missionary. They 
have a Bible-reading and prayer-meeting, but no 











preaching service. A meeting which has doubled in 
numbers since they were left to themselves, certainly 
gives promise of permanence, and is a proof of the 
Spirit’s presence and power. 

We had meetings in the morning on the week days, 
and morning and afternoon on the one Sabbath spent 
in Escandon. 

From there we went to Farias, where Encatnacion 
Gonzales and Francisco Pena then were ; the former as 
resident minister, the latter for the benefit of his health, 
The same day that we arrived came Luciano Mascorro 
from Santa Barbara. He reported a willingness to 
listen, and houses open to hold meetings in Quintero 
and Morelos, while the interest was increasing in 
Santa Barbara itself. He was accompanied by a 
member of the church there, Trinidad Martinez, a 
- very intelligent man, and who was evidently anxious 
: to have some passages of the Scripture explained 
during his stay in Farias, He said that the new priest 
(the first had married and been excommunicated) 
spent most of his time cursing the Protestants and all 
who bought from, sold to, or held any communication 
with them. 

The village of Farias is one long street, 314 miles 
from end to end ; the meeting-house is about two miles 
from the gate. Bro, Pena had begun a meeting at 
the south end of the town in the house of one of the 
brethren for the benefit of those who did not come to 
the meeting. There were twenty-five persons present 
the evening we spent there, 17 being of those who had 
never attended our meetings. After the preaching 
was over there was a sort of informal or conversational 
after-meeting. Most of those present promised to 
come again. 

The Bible-school in Farias is not conducted as 
similar schools are in the North, There is neither 
blackboard nor lesson leaves. Those who can read 
and the adults who cannot form the Bible Class, 
which reads a whole chapter, each reading a verse, 
then the teacher questions them upon the meaning of 
the lesson, and if any of the scholars wish to ask a 
question, they do so. 

The children who cannot read well are in the cate- 
chism class, and learn two or three questions by heart 
each week; these they repeat in the presence of the 
school just before the closing exercises, 

We remained only one week in Farias, returning 
on Monday to Escandon, and on Thursday turned our 
backs to the sun and our faces toward the north star. 

The locust had done considerable damage in Es- 
candon. In the valley of the Tames{ they did not 
suffer from drought, and the corn gave promise of a 
fine crop, but the locust has now destroyed it in many 
places, Last year the winged locusts flew over the 
district, depositing their eggs, which hatched in May 
and June. Each female locust lays from 100 to 110 
eggs, hence the immense multiplication of the animals. 
When the new swarm began to appear the authorities 
gathered two hundred men and set them at work 
killing the insects. They killed a thousand bushels 
without perceptibly diminishing their numbers; they 
drove them into the river, but they came out seven 
miles below as lively as ever and as numerous, except 
for those eaten by the fish. They then resolved to 
drive them past the growing corn, and while the ani- 
mals were wingless this was comparatively easy, 
They drove them about nine miles, leaving them some 
three miles south of the town. This locust flies al- 
ways to the north; and as soon as their wings were 
grown they flew over the trees, and in one afternoon 
ate Ioo acres of corn in roasting ears, They left only 
the centre stalk and the ear, minus its leaves. The 
fields lying west of the town escaped, the locust having 
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been driven past them. A few of the farmers whos¢é 
fields are east and north, by joining their forces, saved 
the greater part of their crop, but the small farmers 
all lost theirs. 

The locust sets out about 8 o'clock in the morning, 
and by cracking whips, firing rockets, and making a 
noise generally, they can be kept from settling ; but if 
once they light, it is almost impossible to move them, 
Don Margarite Campos, in whose house we were 
staying, said that they ate four acres in less than half 
an hour; but, as this was all he lost, he felt thankful, 
He and two others whose lands joined put all their 
servants together, some seventy men, with orders to 
go wherever the danger was most immediate, and 
after five days the locusts passed, leaving their fields 
almost untouched. o 

Last year they kept on to the north, or rather north- 
east, until they fell into the Gulf. Nothing will turn 
them; they march straight on over every obstacle, 
and as they tried to do so over the sea, there the 
march ended. They fly in bands; one band settles 
and feeds, perhaps half an hour; another settles just 
north of the first, and a third or even a fourth north of 
the second. Then the first band rises, and with a 
rushing sound, resembling a strong wind in a forest, 
flies beyond the last division, The armies are nume- 
rous, and compact enough to darken, but not to com- 
pletely hide the sun, 

On our homeward journey we observed that the 
parrots have come much further north than ever be- 
fore. We had never seen them north of the Pilon 
river ; now there are large flocks 150 miles, and small 
groups 200 miles nearer the Rio Grande. Fifty miles 
more would put them in the United States, and make 
a new edition of American Ornithology necessary. 
The variety which is now less than forty miles from 
Matamoras, is called perico; is the second in size, but 
first in intelligence. They are green birds, with yel- 
low heads, and are about the size of a Bantam rooster, 

Wo. A. WALLS. 
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Tue Harden Hand Grenade achieved an immediate 
and great triumph on its trial at the City Hall Park 
recently. Masses of material of the most inflammable 
character were apparently inextinguishably fired, but 


on the instant the grenades were cast upon them the 
flames were totally extinguished. The Harden Hand 


Grenade Fire Extinguisher consists of a small and 
easily handled glass globe, filled with a chemical 
fluid, highly saturated with, and generating in fire- 
heat an immense volume of fire-extinguishing gas, in 


which it is impossible for combustion to continue, 
The fluid itself is perfectly harmless to person or 
clothing, The grenades are not intended to supply 
the place of a fire department, but simply to enable 
everybody to conquer incipient fires before a fire 
engine could reach them. For buildings of every 
character it would appear that their value as ex- 
tinguishers is exceptional,—/udustrial News, 


No DEED of heroism ever excelled that of Lieut. 


Rhodes of the revenue cutter “ Dexter,” who having 
made one rescue, returned to the ill-fated City of 
Columbia to make another, and unable to reach with 
his boat those clinging to the rigging, cast himself 
into the raging and benumbing sea, swam to the 
wreck, lashed them with ropes, thus enabling them to 
be drawn to his little craft. 
fireside story. He added to the good fame thus 
achieved by requesting that the purse raised for him 
in Boston, as a testimonial, should be divided among 


All this has become a 
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those who shared with him the perilous work of 
rescue, and further has he added to it by his refusal 
of a public reception which the proud citizens of New 
Haven, his native place, desired to extend him, His 
refusal was a modest and graceful but peremptory 
one; he said he had already been honored more than 
his services deserved, 
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THE WAY TO SING. 
BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they. 

The common air has generous wings ; 
Songs make their way, 


No messenger to run before, 
Devising plan ; 

No mention of the place or hour 
To any man. 

No waiting till some sound betrays 
A listening ear ; 

No different voice—no new delays 
If steps draw near. 

What bird is that? The song is good, 
And eager eyes . 

Go peering through the dusky wood 
In glad surprise. 


Then, late at night, when by his fire 
The traveler sits, 

Watching the flame go brighter, higher, 
The sweet song flits 

By snatches through his weary brain, 
To help him rest, 

When next he goes that road again, 
An empty nest 

On leafless bough will make him sigh, 
“Ah, me! Last spring 

Just here I heard, in passing by, 
That rare bird sing.” 


But while he sighs, remembering 
How sweet the song, 

The little bird on tireless wing 
Is borne along. 

In other air, and other men 
With weary feet, 

On other roads, the simple strain 
Are finding sweet. 


The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they ; 
The common air has generous wings ; 
Songs make their way. 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


A SMILE. 


BY WALTER MORISON, D, D, 


Like the sky with sunbeam, 
Like a room with fire-gleam, | 
How a face is lit up with a smile! 
I saw it to-day 
As I toiled on my way, 
And it shortened the road a good mile, 


How the eye kindles bright 
And the teeth sparkle white— 
Ivory keys o’er which joy’s fingers run— 
How the dimpled cheeks shine 
With a radiancy fine! 
My heart feels the touch of their sun, 
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Mighty magic of Mind, 
By the flesh unconfined 
Writing quick with unseen spirit-hand! 
What mysteries lurk, 
What deep hid powers work, 
Then flash in the face at thy wand! 


Just one little word said— 
It is life from the dead ; 

How the features, so sombre and still, 
Become suddenly bright 

With gold ripples of light, 

Raised by the wind-touch of thy will! 


Give me, dear Christ, Love’s heart, 
Thine own true better part, 
Blesséd storage of sunshine within, 
That each new day I live 
I some gladness may give, 
And smile away some cloud of sin! 
—Sunday Magazine. 


WHILE WE MAY. 


BY MARY L, W.-TOWLE, 


Oh, can you not be patient while you may, 
When you have such a little while to stay ? 
You may repress that tear or rising sigh 
Just for the joy that cometh by-and-by, 
When you will know the how and why. 


The dear fond hearts held close within our own, 
The voice that greets us with confiding tone, 
Will not be your behest or mine alway. 
Oh, let us then be loving while we may, 
We have so little while to stay. 


What if the lips which have defended you 
From accusation rude, unkind, untrue, ‘ 
Should some time hesitate or blindly miss 
The recognition of a word or kiss, 
And so should seem to you to go amiss, 


Can you misjudge or question all the years 

Just for the poor indulgence of your fears? 
Oh, these same faults will some day seem as naught, 
Only as strange, odd ways with kindness fraught, 
Which care for you has taught. 


The feet which to your own have timed their tread, 
Fain to keep pace in paths where you have led, 
Have tripped or maybe fallen by the way. 
Alas! they have so little while to stay, 
Forgive and help them while you may. 


Dear, precious hands which oft have smoothed your 
brow, 
They were not once as hard of touch as now; 
But they are still fond hands and clean, you know. 
Though seeming many times too fast or slow, 
They still are whiter than the snow. 


Dear heart, with impulse ever warm and true, 
Full of fond thoughts and tender love for you, 
What if the flood-tide of some fevered beat 
Time not to words which you would deem most 
meet, 
In benedictions soft and sweet ? 


When the dear hearts are cold within each breast, 
And friends we love have entered into rest, 
We will not think their feet were once too slow 
In the same paths where now in tears and woe 
Alone and silenfly we go. 
—Zlllus. Christian Weekly. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 13th inst, 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Lord Salisbury, the Premier, 
at a National Conservative Conference at Newport, 
enunciated the policy of the Conservative party. He 
said it is not the duty of British statesmen to interfere 
in the affairs of Eastern Roumelia. The policy of the 
Government is to uphold the Turkish Empire, and 
wherever it is possible to do so healthily, to uphold, 
cherish and foster strong, self-sustained nationalities 
who have an important bearing on the future of Eu- 
rope. He hoped that the Powers will confine the dis- 
turbance to Roumelia. On domestic affairs, he said 
that to centralize authority in London is an indispen- 
sable part of the Government’s policy. People having 
wealth should bear the burden of the expenses of the 
country, not those alone having houses and lands, To 
a question to what extent local government authority 
should be extended to Ireland, he answered that the 
extension might give more facility to the majority to 
do injustice to the minority. He regarded the integrity 
of the empire above all other political considerations, 
He desired a closer union of England and her colonies, 
with a view of proving the real strength of the nation 
in European councils. He favored a measure for 
cheapening and simplifying the sale and transfer of 
land, He said that the Government had received re- 
turns showing that general crime in Ireland had de- 
creased, Extending self-government to Ireland, he 
said, is an open question, but it is desired, as far as 
possible, to give Ireland the same benefits as are en- 
joyed by the rest of the United Kingdom. 

IRELAND.—In some places, bands known as “ Moon- 
lighters ” force farmers to take an oath not to pay their 
rents, 

The Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland have passed 
a resolution condeming acts of violence and intimida- 
tion, and warning their flocks against indulging in 
illegal excesses. 

A deputation of cattle dealers lately informed the 
managers of the Cork Steamboat Co. that they will re- 
fuse to ship cattle by that line if the vessels carry “ boy- 
cotted” goods; and the landlords, in retaliation, 
threatened to withdraw their custom or take legal 
action if the company refused to carry such cattle. 
The shareholders, to whom the managers referred the 
question, decided by a vote of 11,906 against 706, to 
carry all cattle offered, whether by landlords or Na- 
tionalists. The cattle dealers then resolved, at a public 
meeting, to use other steamers than those of this com- 
pany. It was expected also that crews would strike 
against serving on steamers carrying boycotted cattle. 

At a meeting of the National League in Dublin on 
the 6th, the presiding officer warned tenants who con- 
templated an immediate purchase of land not to pay 
more than the amount of ten years’ rental of the same. 
The people, he said, must either buy or fight for the 
land, and the price mentioned he thought a fair com- 
pensation to the landlord. 

FRANCE.—In the elections for members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Conservatives, (monarchists 
of different factions,) made considerable gains; but 
Premier Brisson, in answering a congratulatory ad- 
dress on his re-election, said that those gains cannot 
shake the confidence of the Republicans, who will have 
a majority of 150in the new Chamber. ; 

DomeEsTICcC.—On the roth, about 11 A. M., the work 
for removing Flood Rock, which obstructs the chan- 
nel at Hellgate near New York, which has been in 
progress for several years, was brought to the point of 
explosion. The rock, nine acres in surface, had been 
honeycombed with galleries aggregating 21,670 feet 
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in length, and along these 13,286 holes had been 
drilled. in which were placed dynamite cartridges, the 
total weight stored being 275,000 pounds. This im. 
mense charge was to be exploded by an electric wire 
from a battery on the shore 100 yards from the rock, 
All being prepared, the galleries were flooded so as to 
fill them with water, and at the time appointed, the 
touching of a button by the little daughter of Gen, 
Newton, the engineer in charge, sent the current 
through the wire, and exploded the vast mass, “A 
dull, reverberating report,” and the raising of a great 
mass of water to a height from 100 to 200 feet, were 
the main features observed, The shock was felt 
slightly in New York city and on the neighboring 
islands. The rock is believed to be shattered, and the 
fragments will be removed by dredging. 


NOTICES. 


A STATED MEETING of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia will 
be held at No. 1316 Filbert Street, on Sixth-day, Tenth 
mo. 23d, 1885, at 11 o’clock, A, M. 

D. P. ATHERTON, Rec, Sec’y, 


SocIETY FOR HOME CULTURE.—The term for 1885- 
86 has opened, and the Society can give assistance in 
the study of Literature and Educational works, and 
in several branches of History and Science, 

The annual fee is $2.00, Application for member- 
ship may be made to the Secretary, 

Mary P. ELKINTON, 
3t 325 Pine St., Phila, 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agency for 7 per cent. Mortgage Loans on Farms in 
Minnesota and Dakota, negotiated by Graves & Vinton, St. 
Paul, Minn. : 

6 per cent. Farm Mortgage Loans, Principal and Interest 
guaranteed by The Middlesex Banking Company, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., a Corporation under the supervision of the 
Bank Commissioners of Connecticut. 

Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 


Wace nh COLLEGE, se oatnkeepat N.Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
with acomplete College Course, Schools of Paintin and 


Music, Astronomical Observatory,Laboratory of 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural Hi 
Museum of Art, a Libra 


Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 


& preparatory course. Catalogues sent on application, 
PIPBYLAND KENDRICK, D. D., Acteng President: 


NOVELTIES 


em- 
story, a 
of 15,000 Volumes, ten 


From FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 
and SCOTLAND. 


“SSSA DABS GOODS 


More Ingenious Weaves. 
eae 


The Finest Assortment yet 
shown. 


cantina sccpinati 


Cooper & Conard’s, 


NINTH AND MARKET. 





